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INTRODUCING  MR.  NEVINS 

"We  are  privileged  to  have  as  our  guest  tonight  a  native  son 
of  Illinois,  a  graduate  of  its  state  university,  and  a  former  in- 
structor at  that  institution.  Allan  Nevins  has  had  a  career  more 
varied  than  that  of  most  persons  who  attain  academic  eminence. 
He  began  his  professional  life  as  a  teacher  of  English,  then 
spent  years  as  an  editorial  writer  and  editor  before  becoming  a 
member  of  the  history  faculty  first  at  Cornell  and  soon  after- 
ward at  Columbia.  There  he  remained  until  his  retirement  in 
1958,  when  he  became  Senior  Research  Scholar  at  the  Hunting- 
ton Library.  His  impeccable  scholarship,  his  incredible  indus- 
try, his  fundamental  contributions  to  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try, and  the  never-failing  felicity  of  his  style  have  brought 
him  nearly  every  honor  which  his  profession  offers:  distin- 
guished professorships  abroad,  the  presidency  of  the  American 
Historical  Association,  two  Pulitzer  prizes. 

"I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  books  Allan  Nevins  has  writ- 
ten and  edited.  The  catalog  in  the  library  of  the  Chicago  His- 
torical Society  contains  twenty-nine  cards  with  his  name  as 
author  or  editor,  and  I  am  sure  that  these  entries  fall  short  of 
representing  the  whole  body  of  his  work.  I  do  know  this:  that 
in  skill,  and  understanding  of  our  past,  he  has  grown  steadily 
until  there  is  every  reason  for  predicting  that  the  great  broad 
work  on  which  he  is  currently  engaged — Ordeal  of  the  Union, 
The  Emergence  of  Lincoln,  and  The  War  for  the  Union — 
will  not  only  be  the  culmination  of  a  lifetime  of  study  but 
also  a  classic  of  American  history P 

Andrew  McNally  hi 

President,  Chicago  Historical  Society 


The  Nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

NEW  FORCES  AND  NEW  MEN 


It  has  been  the  destiny  of  Chicago  to  shelter  the  two  most 
dramatic  presidential  conventions  in  our  history:  that  which 
selected  Lincoln  in  i860,  and  that  which  chose  Bryan  in  1896. 
Each  was  distinguished  by  the  fervor  of  the  contest,  the  excite- 
ment of  the  proceedings,  and  the  largely  unexpected  nature  of 
the  outcome.  But  the  Lincoln  convention  throbbed  with  a  qual- 
ity all  its  own.  We  can  still  accept  what  the  correspondent 
Carleton  C.  Coffin*  wrote:  the  gathering  which  surpassed  "all 
others,  in  enthusiasm,  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  fidelity  to 
principle,  was  that  of  the  Republican  Party  in  Chicago  in  May, 
i860."  A  bright  stage  had  just  been  swept  and  garlanded  for  it 
by  its  enemies.  They  had  met  in  Charleston  only  to  quarrel  and 
plunge  their  knives  into  each  other's  breasts.  Most  conventions 
assemble  in  doubt;  this  one  could  gather  in  confidence,  for  the 
schism  between  Buchanan  Democrats  and  Douglas  Democrats 
presaged  almost  certain  Republican  victory.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  growing  freesoil  enthusiasm  of  the  North,  the 
determination  to  resist  the  aggression  of  slavery,  seemed  a  tor- 
rent suddenly  bursting  all  barriers. 

This  was  the  first  true  people's  convention  in  our  annals; 
that  is,  the  first  in  which  the  attendance  and  sentiment  of  the 
masses  helped  determine  the  result.  Though  the  convention 
system  dated  from  the  time  of  Jackson,  until  now  none  had 

*  Brief  biographies  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  this  address  will  be  found 
on  pp.  18-26. 
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registered  any  immediate  popular  pressure.  When  326  delegates 
sat  in  Baltimore  in  1832  to  declare  their  fealty  to  Old  Hickory, 
spectators  were  few;  when  254  delegates  met  in  Harrisburg  in 
1840  to  nominate  Harrison,  they  made  their  decision  in  un- 
crowded  ease.  Until  i860  a  limited  hall  sufficed  for  any  con- 
vention and  its  visitors.  But  now  the  people  pressed  upon  the 
scene.  They  descended  on  Chicago  by  tens  of  thousands — 
30,000  in  all;  they  crowded  railroads,  steamboats,  and  high- 
ways; they  filled  the  streets  with  bands  and  processions.  They 
were  full  of  optimism  and  crusading  zeal.  Chicago,  realizing 
beforehand  that  no  ordinary  hall  would  do,  had  hastily  pro- 
vided that  unique  structure  the  Wigwam,  which  comfortably 
held  10,000  people  while  30,000  to  40,000  surged  about  the 
doors. 

No  wonder  that  James  G.  Blaine,  writing  a  generation 
later,  declared  that  the  participation  of  the  people  of  the  West 
had  been  the  controlling  factor.  Had  the  convention  met  at 
Albany,  he  asserted,  Lincoln  would  never  have  been  named, 
and  Seward  would  probably  have  been  the  choice.  He  deemed 
the  sympathy  and  exuberance  of  the  Illinoisans,  who  flocked 
to  Chicago  from  Cairo  to  the  Wisconsin  line,  particularly  irre- 
sistible. But  actually  this  was  only  part  of  the  story.  The  men 
of  Illinois  would  have  been  helpless  without  their  leaders.  This 
was  not  merely  a  contest  between  Seward  and  Lincoln.  It  was 
a  contest  between  Seward's  brilliant  array  of  supporters  and 
managers — the  marvellously  astute,  fertile,  and  seductive 
Thurlow  Weed,  the  eloquent  William  M.  Evarts,  the  fierily 
energetic  John  A.  Andrew  of  Massachusetts,  the  shrewd  Henry 
J.  Raymond,  editor  of  the  New  York  Times  on  one  side;  and 
on  the  other,  the  best  men  Lincoln's  supporters  could  muster. 
These  supporters  did  not  blench.  To  meet  the  Eastern  cham- 
pions they  sent  into  battle  a  doughty  group  comprising  David 
Davis  of  Bloomington,  Norman  B.  Judd  of  Chicago,  Gustave 
Koerner  of  Belleville,  Orville  H.  Browning  of  Quincy,  and 
B.  C.  Cook  of  Ottawa. 
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And  this  prairie  band  did  more  than  outmaneuver  the  New 
Yorkers.  They  won  their  contest  so  tactfully  and  fairly  that 
they  gave  no  offense  to  Lincoln's  defeated  rivals  and  kept  party 
unity  intact.  Blaine  conceded:  "No  wounds  were  inflicted,  no 
hatreds  planted,  no  harmonies  disturbed." 

It  was  time  that  this  particular  area  had  its  convention,  for 
two  reasons:  by  i860  the  Northwest  stood  far  and  away  in 
the  lead  among  the  sections,  and  it  was  in  the  Northwest  that 
the  Republican  Party  had  originated.  Particularly  when  adult 
white  males  were  counted,  this  region  had  a  clear  national 
ascendancy.  The  number  of  men  between  eighteen  and  forty- 
five  in  the  states  stretching  from  Ohio  and  Michigan  on  the 
east  to  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Minnesota  on  the  west  was  not 
far  from  three  millions  as  against  little  over  one  and  a  half 
million  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  states.  Illinois  and  Indiana  com- 
bined had  two  and  a  half  times  as  many  men  of  vigorous 
maturity  as  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  combined;  Wis- 
consin had  twice  as  many  as  Maine.  Here  were  the  men  who 
made  the  Northwest  the  greatest  agricultural  region  on  the 
globe;  who  were  building  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Cleveland  into  great  cities;  and  who  were  to  do 
the  most  successful  fighting  in  the  war  just  ahead.  The  sceptre 
was  passing  from  the  Merrimack  and  Hudson  to  the  Wabash 
and  Missouri. 

In  this  area  the  Republican  Party,  for  logical  reasons,  had 
been  born.  Of  the  various  towns  and  cities  that  enter  claims 
to  be  regarded  as  the  natal  spot,  all  lie  in  the  Old  Northwest. 
A  mass  meeting  at  Ripon,  Wisconsin,  in  1854,  and  a  mass  con- 
vention in  Jackson,  Michigan,  did  most  of  the  midwife  work; 
and  state  conventions  that  summer  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Wis- 
consin nursed  the  infant  into  vigor.  Six  of  the  northwestern 
states,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois, 
cast  almost  half  of  all  the  votes  polled  in  1856  by  Fremont;  to 
these  same  states  Republicans  looked  for  a  great  proportion  of 
the  votes  needed  in  i860. 
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And  Chicago,  the  chief  wonder  of  the  Northwest,  had 
earned  the  convention  by  its  enterprise  and  boldness.  It  was  on 
the  full  flood-tide  of  expansion.  In  the  preceding  decade  it  had 
almost  quadrupled  its  population,  lifting  it  from  25,000  to 
100,000;  during  the  next  four  years  of  war,  even  while  the 
Highland  Guards,  the  Lincoln  Rifles,  the  Mulligan  Guards,  the 
Taylor  Battery,  the  Hecker  Regiment,  and  all  the  rest  marched 
away  to  the  front,  it  was  destined  to  lift  its  numbers  from 
109,000  to  178,000.  Full  of  ambition  and  optimism,  Chicagoans 
were  erecting  great  business  blocks  of  brick,  stone,  and  iron; 
rilling  new  streets  with  houses,  some  of  them  shanties,  some 
palaces;  starting  new  industries  and  mercantile  establishments; 
digging  sewers  and  laying  water  and  gas  pipes.  When  the  con- 
vention met  they  were  putting  half  of  the  older  buildings  on 
stilts,  for  they  had  determined  to  fill  the  marshy  sites  to  a  new 
level  twelve  feet  higher.  However  dishevelled  and  raw,  the 
city  offered  the  best  illustration  of  the  constructive  powers  of 
a  free  society  that  America  could  supply.  For  so  young  and 
fast-growing  a  center  to  invite  a  great  convention  was  risky, 
but  Chicagoans  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word.  They 
thought  of  New  York's  Crystal  Palace,  and  in  a  flash  raised 
$5,000.  Within  days  they  built  their  own  wooden  hall,  ruder 
than  New  York's  show  place,  but  roomier  and  more  com- 
fortable, with  acoustics  that  proved  unsurpassable. 

So  the  crowds  poured  in.  Dr.  Humphrey  H.  Hood  of 
Litchfield,  Illinois,  has  told  how  a  typical  contingent  moved. 
He  left  his  village  on  the  morning  of  May  15.  All  along  the 
way  new  groups  entered  the  cars  until  they  were  jammed 
when  they  reached  Mattoon.  Here  he  changed  to  a  long  Illi- 
nois Central  train  loaded  with  humanity,  yet  at  every  station 
the  cry  was,  "still  they  come."  Richard  Yates  climbed  aboard 
amid  cheers.  At  Urbana  more  cars  were  attached  to  the  groan- 
ing engine,  and  they  rumbled  on  northward.  Reaching  Chicago 
after  nightfall,  Doctor  Hood  was  fortunate  to  get  a  cot  in  a 
crowded  room  at  the  Metropolitan  Hotel.  Then,  hurrying  off 


to  Lake  and  Market  streets,  he  entered  the  Wigwam  just  in 
time  to  hear  Anson  Burlingame  extol  Lincoln  as  the  champion 
"who  fought  that  wonderful  battle  of  1858,  the  like  of  which 
had  not  been  known  since  Michael  subdued  the  arch-fiend." 

The  convention  which  opened  the  next  day,  the  16th,  with 
a  stage  full  of  celebrities,  hundreds  of  brightly-dressed  women, 
more  than  nine  hundred  editors  and  reporters,  and  two  care- 
fully-planted cheering-squads  for  Lincoln,  one  at  each  end  of 
the  hall,  was  supposed  to  be  very  solemn,  but  it  had  its  humor- 
ous moments.  It  was  diverting  to  see  Horace  Greeley,  the 
arch-foe  of  Seward,  stalking  about  with  a  silk  likeness  of  the 
New  York  Senator  which  some  wag  had  pinned  to  his  coat- 
tails.  Men  could  get  into  the  galleries  only  if  accompanied  by 
ladies.  It  was  diverting  to  see  dignified  citizens  seek  eagerly 
for  escorts  among  a  crowd  of  girls  of  undoubted  character  (no 
doubt  on  that  subject  whatever,  wrote  one  reporter),  and  each 
whirl  through  the  doors  with  one  on  his  arm.  It  was  diverting 
to  see  the  prize-fighter  Tom  Hyer  sitting  in  the  New  York 
delegation  beside  the  grave  merchant  Moses  H.  Grinnell  and 
the  idealistic  reformer  George  William  Curtis. 

As  the  convention  gathered  way,  emotions  rose.  It  was 
amusing,  in  the  uproar  which  followed  the  presentation  of 
Lincoln's  name,  to  see  the  tall,  ungainly  Henry  S.  Lane  of 
Indiana — "a  man  even  uglier  than  I  am,"  Lincoln  once  said — 
launch  into  an  acrobatic  dance  on  a  table,  wildly  swinging  hat 
and  cane.  Fist  fights  broke  out  here  and  there.  Westerners  were 
supposed  to  be  a  rough  and  ready  lot.  But  they  yielded  the 
walk  to  some  New  Yorkers,  who  could  drink  more  whiskey, 
swear  more  roundly,  and  raise  more  nocturnal  hell  than  sons 
of  the  prairies  had  ever  dreamed  of  doing.  "We're  agin'  being 
too  damned  virtuous,"  they  said.  Happily,  the  champion 
shouter,  one  Ames,  whose  stentorian  ululation  was  reputed  to 
be  audible  clear  across  Lake  Michigan,  was  on  the  Illinois  side. 
Noise  became  the  specialty  of  the  convention.  When  the 
platform  was  adopted,  wrote  Murat  Halstead,  ten  thousand 
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lions  could  not  have  let  out  such  a  roar.  As  for  the  uproar 
when  Caleb  B.  Smith  seconded  Lincoln's  name,  it  can  only  be 
said  that  it  was  probably  the  biggest  noise  in  the  history  even 
of  Chicago.  One  correspondent  compared  it  with  the  coordi- 
nated outburst  of  a  thousand  steam  whistles,  ten  acres  of  hotel 
gongs,  and  a  tribe  of  Comanches.  Another  wrote  that  it  would 
have  drowned  the  simultaneous  death-squeals  of  all  the  hogs 
ever  slaughtered  in  Cincinnati. 

Doubtless  the  most  joyous  laugh  was  that  which  Illinoisans 
enjoyed  on  the  critical  third  day  when,  themselves  safely  en- 
sconced in  the  Wigwam,  they  saw  a  thousand  Seward  paraders, 
who  had  wasted  an  hour  in  fanfare  on  the  streets,  come  up  to 
the  big  doors  to  find  every  place  taken.  And  the  final  victory 
a  few  hours  later  loosed  all  the  artillery  of  emotion  from 
laughter  to  tears.  One  exultant  Westerner  swaggered  into  the 
Tremont  House  to  order  everything  on  the  long  bill  of  fare. 
"I  could  devour  and  digest  an  Illinois  prairie,"  he  announced. 

Yet  the  convention  had  its  solemn  scenes.  The  most  memo- 
rable was  the  moment  of  consternation  as  old  Joshua  Giddings 
of  Ohio  left  the  hall  in  humiliation  when  his  resolution  reaffirm- 
ing the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
voted  down — Giddings,  who  had  fought  every  advance  of 
slavery;  who  had  battled  alongside  John  Quincy  Adams  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  right  of  petition;  of  whom 
Whittier  had  written  that  names  rougher  than  his  had  grown 
sweet  as  honey  on  the  lips  of  men.  His  departure  was  stayed 
when  the  voice  of  the  tall,  handsome  George  William  Curtis 
pealed  forth  offering  the  same  resolution  in  expanded  form, 
and  uttering  his  classic  challenge:  "I  rise  simply  to  ask  gentle- 
men to  think  well  before,  upon  the  free  prairies  of  the  West, 
in  the  summer  of  i860,  they  dare  to  wince  and  quail  before 
the  men  who  [spoke]  in  Philadelphia  in  1776  .  .  .  before  they 
dare  to  shrink  from  repeating  the  words  that  these  great  men 
enunciated."  While  a  massive  chorus  of  ayes  carried  the  resolu- 
tion, Giddings  strode  triumphantly  back  to  his  seat.  Two  days 
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later,  as  the  crestfallen  New  York  delegation  stumbled  from 
the  hall  after  Seward's  defeat,  William  M.  Evarts  called  ironi- 
cally to  Curtis:  "Well,  at  any  rate  we  saved  the  Declaration!" 

It  was  a  curious  compound  of  the  evangelical  and  the  calcu- 
lating, this  convention;  of  high  principles  and  shrewd  guesses; 
of  prophets  and  politicians.  While  everybody  agreed  that  it 
was  playing  a  game  for  the  greatest  stake  in  the  world,  to  half 
the  delegates  that  stake  was  the  fate  of  the  republic  and  to  the 
other  half  simply  the  success  of  the  party.  Nothing  could  erase 
the  nation's  shocked  impression  of  the  rowdy  violence  of  the 
Democratic  convention  in  Charleston.  By  comparison,  the 
Chicago  gathering  was  all  decorum,  nobility,  and  dedication. 
Yet  it  had  its  share  of  gladhanders  and  softsoapers,  of  gassv 
demagogues  and  subtle  politicos.  Even  as  the  footlights  cast 
their  glare  on  a  tableau  of  statemenship,  stealthy  men  were  tip- 
toeing through  the  shadows  in  the  rear  to  seal  their  bargains. 
It  is  a  question  how  much  of  the  final  decision  was  made  by 
the  561  delegates  on  the  third  day,  and  how  much  by  the 
adroit  leaders  who  had  slipped  about  the  Tremont  House  cor- 
ridors the  night  before,  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  party 
could  never  win  without  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois,  the  four  vital  states  Fremont  had  lost,  and  their 
belief  that  Seward  could  never  carry  any  of  the  four.  It  was  a 
question  how  much  office-mongering  entered  into  the  result. 
At  any  rate,  the  climactic  scene  had  a  symbolic  quality.  This 
climax  came  when,  at  the  end  of  the  second  ballot,  as  men 
realized  that  Lincoln  had  231/2  votes,  and  needed  but  233,  the 
vast  crowd  waited  in  a  profound  hush  for  some  delegate  to 
change  his  stand.  Murat  Halstead  described  the  sequel: 

"In  about  ten  ticks  of  a  watch,  Cartter  of  Ohio  was  up. 
I  had  imagined  Ohio  would  be  slippery  enough  for  the  crisis. 
And  sure  enough!  Every  eye  was  on  Cartter,  and  everybody 
who  understood  the  matter  at  all,  knew  what  he  was  about  to 
do.  He  is  a  large  man  with  rather  striking  features,  a  shock  of 
bristling  black  hair,  large  and  shining  eyes,  and  is  terribly 
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marked  with  smallpox.  He  has  also  an  impediment  in  his  speech, 
which  amounts  to  a  stutter;  and  his  selection  as  chairman  of 
the  Ohio  delegation  was,  considering  its  condition  [that  is,  its 
hesitation  whether  to  support  Chase,  McLean,  or  Lincoln], 
altogether  appropriate.  He  had  been  quite  noisy  during  the 
sessions  of  the  Convention,  but  had  never  commanded,  when 
mounting  his  chair,  such  attention  as  now.  He  said,  'I  rise  (eh), 
Mr.  Chairman  (eh),  to  announce  the  change  of  four  votes  of 
Ohio  from  Mr.  Chase  to  Mr.  Lincoln.'  The  deed  was  done." 

It  was  no  stuttering  result,  however,  that  the  convention 
had  recorded  in  the  nomination  of  Lincoln,  but  the  greatest 
triumph  ever  achieved  by  such  a  body.  It  was  not  Lincoln's 
victory  alone — not  the  mere  half-inspired,  half-engineered 
choice  of  unrecognized  greatness.  It  marked  the  success  of  a 
cause,  of  a  special  type  of  democracy,  of  a  practical  program, 
and  of  a  bolder  set  of  principles  than  the  country  had  con- 
fronted since  the  caucus  nomination  of  Jefferson  in  1800. 

The  cause  was  summed  up  in  the  eighth  plank  of  the  plat- 
form, in  essence  the  special  handiwork  of  Horace  Greeley. 
"Resolved,"  it  ran,  "that  the  normal  condition  of  all  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  is  that  of  freedom;  that  ...  it  be- 
comes our  duty  ...  to  maintain  this  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution against  all  attempts  to  violate  it;  and  we  deny  the 
authority  of  Congress,  of  a  Territorial  Legislature,  or  of  any 
individuals,  to  give  legal  existence  to  slavery  in  any  Territory 
in  the  United  States."  This  was  the  heart  of  freesoil  doctrine. 
It  utterly  denied  the  validity  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  law,  and  of  the  acts  of  the  proslavery  group 
in  Kansas;  and  it  foreshadowed  the  immediate  admission  of 
Kansas  as  a  free  state.  Once  the  Republican  Party  triumphed, 
the  expansion  of  slavery,  whether  in  Kansas,  in  Cuba,  in  Mex- 
ico, or  anywhere  else,  was  ended.  This  was  the  goal  toward 
which  Lincoln  had  long  tried  to  direct  the  national  gaze. 

And  what  of  the  spirit  of  the  section?  If  the  nomination  of 
Lincoln  was  a  recognition  of  the  fast-growing  power  of  the 
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Northwest,  this  power  was  founded  not  only  upon  swelling 
numbers  and  wealth,  but  upon  the  existence  there  of  the  most 
oaken  type  of  American  democracy.  Later  generations  may 
well  look  back  nostalgically  upon  the  Plutarchan  virtue  of 
democracy  in  that  day,  for  some  of  it  has  been  lost.  We  find 
it  well  described  in  the  letters  of  Carl  Schurz,  one  of  the  dele- 
gates most  loudly  cheered  in  the  convention.  This  refugee  from 
German  tyranny  had  arrived  in  the  Northwest  in  a  mood  to 
exalt  the  advantages  of  the  new  land,  and  it  had  surpassed  his 
expectations.  His  first  introduction  to  Chicago  in  1854  had  not 
been  altogether  happy.  Finding  it  impossible  to  get  a  hotel 
room  to  himself,  he  had  wandered  the  wooden  sidewalks  late 
at  night  in  company  with  millions  of  lively  rats.  "Rats  of  all 
sizes  and  colors,  old  and  young,  white  and  gray,"  he  wrote  his 
wife,  "played  charmingly  about  my  feet.  And  when  I  stepped 
on  one  and  it  squealed,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  ought  to  beg 
pardon."  Yet  on  the  whole,  the  lake  city  impressed  him  might- 
ily. Twenty-two  years  earlier  the  site  had  been  occupied  only 
by  a  few  miserable  huts;  now  the  pace  of  construction  and 
business  activity  was  indescribable.  Yet  what  impressed  him 
much  more  than  the  growth,  here  and  all  over  the  region,  was 
the  quality  of  the  men  and  women;  the  intelligence  and  ideal- 
ism compounded  in  their  democracy. 

Optimism  was  universal,  he  wrote.  "I  have  never  seen  so 
many  cheerful  people  as  here."  The  prairie  folk  he  found  less 
aggressive,  acquisitive,  and  selfish  than  Europeans  or  Easterners. 
"The  Westerner  is  sincere,  talkative,  direct;  he  makes  friends 
with  extraordinary  ease,  wherever  he  may  be.  .  .  .  He  is  reso- 
lute in  speech  as  in  act,  and  the  complete  spontaneity  of  social 
intercourse  makes  one  forget  quickly  that  he  should  not  look 
for  a  finely  polished  behaviour  among  these  people."  From 
Wisconsin  he  assured  his  wife  that  Western  farmers  surpassed 
those  of  Germany.  "You  cannot  believe,"  he  declared,  "how 
greatly  the  house  and  the  whole  domestic  management  surpass 
in  cleanliness  and  clever  arrangements  those  of  the  Germans.  If 
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you  enter  the  most  insignificant  hut  of  the  Yankees  you  will 
find  at  least  the  walls  specklessly  white,  all  utensils  brightly 
scoured,  the  windows  shining,  furniture  in  order,  no  farm  tools 
inside  the  house,  and  all  female  occupants  arrayed  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  taste.  ...  As  regards  practical  arrangements, 
too,  I  found  that  the  German  farmer  has  a  vast  deal  to  learn 
here." 

But  most  of  all,  Schurz  was  captivated  by  the  political 
earnestness  and  insight  of  the  common  folk.  "You  over  there  in 
your  decrepit  Europe,"  he  trumpeted  to  a  German  friend  just 
after  the  election  of  1856,  "can  hardly  understand  any  more 
how  a  great  idea  can  stir  the  masses  to  their  depths,  and  how 
an  enthusiastic  fight  for  principles  can  displace  all  other  in- 
terests. .  .  .  The  party  of  freedom,  despite  its  youth  and  de- 
ficient organization,  has  shown  so  much  strength  and  won  so 
much  territory  that  it  can  look  to  the  future  with  the  con- 
fidence of  victory."  He  was  thinking  of  the  spirit  which  had 
led  Lincoln  to  write  to  his  friend  Speed,  in  1855:  "You  ought 
to  appreciate  how  much  the  great  body  of  Northern  people 
do  crucify  their  feelings,  in  order  to  maintain  their  loyalty  to 
the  Constitution  and  the  Union."  It  was  the  spirit  of  a  still  more 
recent  utterance  by  Lincoln.  "We  will  hereafter  speak  for 
freedom  and  against  slavery,  as  long  as  the  Constitution  guaran- 
tees free  speech;  until  everywhere  on  this  wide  land  the  sun 
shall  shine,  and  the  rain  shall  fall,  and  the  wind  shall  blow  upon 
no  man  who  goes  forth  to  unrequited  toil." 

This  was  the  Northwest  where  Peter  Cartwright  had  fought 
the  devil  with  camp  meetings,  prayer  meetings,  and  love  feasts, 
once  vainly  trying  to  prove  Lincoln  an  infidel.  It  was  the 
Northwest  of  the  self -immolating  idealism  of  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy, 
preacher,  editor,  and  martyr.  It  was  the  Northwest  of  the 
practical  idealism  of  Jonathan  Blanchard,  the  young  minister 
and  editor  who  presided  over  Knox  College  for  a  dozen  con- 
troversial years;  and  of  Josiah  B.  Grinnell,  chief  founder  of 
the  town  and  college  bearing  his  name,  the  thirty-year-old 


New  York  pastor  to  whom  Greeley  had  given  the  historic  ad- 
monition, "Go  West,  young  man,  go  West."  It  was  the  North- 
west of  the  aggressive  idealism  of  John  M.  Palmer,  who  worked 
his  way  through  ShurtlefF  College;  read  law  in  Carlinville,  and 
became  a  Democratic  member  of  the  State  Senate  in  time  to 
assail  Douglas's  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill — the  equally  aggressive 
idealism  of  Dick  Oglesby,  and  Oliver  P.  Morton,  another 
Democrat  who  revolted  against  Douglas's  course.  It  was  the 
Northwest  of  born  reformers  like  Lyman  Trumbull  in  Illinois, 
James  W.  Grimes  in  Iowa,  and  Edward  S.  Bragg  in  Wisconsin. 

Here  was  a  population  which,  as  Schurz's  letters  suggest, 
had  a  sense  of  principle,  a  sturdy  independence,  and  a  confi- 
dence in  the  future  not  surpassed  in  any  later  generation.  When 
Richard  Yates  received  in  1835  the  first  diploma  granted  by 
Illinois  College  in  Jacksonville,  he  chose  as  his  graduation 
topic:  "The  Influence  of  Free  Institutions  in  Molding  Na- 
tional Character."  A  naive  subject?  Not  to  that  generation.  It 
was  busy  founding  churches  and  colleges;  reading  Greeley's 
Weekly  Tribune,  Bryant's  Weekly  Evening  Post,  Samuel 
Bowles's  Weekly  Republican,  and  Medill's  and  Sheahan's  able 
Chicago  papers;  devouring  Emerson  and  Hawthorne,  Macaulay 
and  Dickens;  supporting  lyceum  lectures;  and  making  the  na- 
tional and  state  campaigns,  and  the  regular  terms  of  court 
where  such  lawyers  as  E.  D.  Baker,  Orville  H.  Browning,  and 
David  Davis  pleaded  before  such  judges  as  Sidney  Breese,  a 
school  of  government.  As  any  reader  of  Edward  Eggleston's 
novel  of  south-central  Illinois  in  Lincoln's  young  manhood, 
The  Gray  sons,  or  Clark  E.  Carr's  cake-mix  of  history  and  fic- 
tion upon  northern  Illinois,  The  Illini,  can  realize,  better  human 
material  for  representative  democracy  could  nowhere  be  found. 
It  was  out  of  this  democracy  that  Lincoln,  Douglas,  Trumbull, 
and  Yates  rose  to  eminence. 

If  the  convention  represented  the  idealistic  democracy  of 
a  youthful  section,  still  more  did  it  exhibit  the  stride  to  power 
of  a  new  galaxy  of  leaders,  the  men  who  would  shape  the  na- 
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tion's  course  for  the  next  quarter-century.  Some  of  them  could 
be  seen  on  the  capacious  platform.  There  sat  Tom  Corwin  of 
Ohio,  who  had  intrepidly  denounced  the  Mexican  War  as 
brutal  aggression,  and  predicted  that  the  resulting  annexations 
would  precipitate  a  sectional  conflict;  Carl  Schurz,  organizer 
and  executor  of  the  historic  escape  of  the  German  patriot  Gott- 
fried Kinkel  from  his  prison  in  Spandau;  David  Wilmot  of  the 
immortal  Proviso;  and  the  Thaddeus  Stevens  of  grim  face  and 
bitter  tongue,  who  had  just  called  James  Buchanan  "a  bloated 
mass  of  political  putridity,"  and  hurled  at  Buchanan's  party  the 
taunt:  "The  South  hunts  down  slaves  with  bloodhounds,  but 
the  North  hunts  them  with  Democrats."  The  convention  num- 
bered two  heroes  of  the  Kansas  conflict,  Eli  Thayer  and 
Andrew  H.  Reeder.  It  included  the  portly  Preston  King,  who 
had  succeeded  Hamilton  Fish  as  Senator  from  New  York,  and 
the  eloquent  Frederick  T.  Frelinghuysen,  later  to  enter  the 
Senate  from  New  Jersey  and  become  Secretary  of  State. 
Among  its  delegates  were  two  future  members  of  Grant's 
Cabinet,  Columbus  Delano  of  Ohio,  and  George  S.  Boutwell  of 
Massachusetts. 

Some  of  these  leaders  could  already  report  a  groundswell  of 
victory  in  their  states.  The  two  future  war  governors,  Austin 
Blair  of  Michigan  and  John  A.  Andrew  of  Massachusetts, 
might  each  declare  his  area  safe.  Blair,  a  member  of  the  mass 
convention  under  the  oaks  at  Jackson  which  helped  to  found 
the  party,  had  nursed  it  to  such  strength  in  Michigan  that  it 
had  already  put  Zachariah  Chandler  into  the  Senate.  Andrew, 
the  hot-tempered,  farsighted,  hardworking  little  Miles  Standish 
of  the  Bay  State,  had  contributed  mightily  to  a  party  vigor 
which  had  made  N.  P.  Banks  governor,  and  Charles  Sumner 
and  Henry  Wilson  senators.  New  York,  too,  already  had  a  Re- 
publican governor,  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  who  looked  forward 
confidently  to  a  second  term.  He  had  been  raised  to  his  place 
by  Thurlow  Weed,  who  admired  his  courage  and  address;  but 
where  Weed's   machinations   and   Seward's   selfishness   made 
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enemies,  Morgan's  tact  earned  friends.  With  equal  skill, 
Andrew  G.  Curtin  had  made  himself  an  architect  of  the  new 
party  in  Pennsylvania.  Cultivated,  witty,  eloquent,  this  re- 
generator of  the  Pennsylvania  school  system  was  the  most  pop- 
ular candidate  for  governor  the  Republicans  could  have  found. 

Some  of  these  states  already  had  well-geared  Republican 
machines,  ready  to  roll  forward  to  greater  power  with  the  na- 
tional candidates.  The  Weed  machine  in  New  York,  the 
Cameron-Curtin  machine  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Henry  S.  Lane- 
Caleb  B.  Smith  machine  in  Indiana,  all  showed  formidable  effi- 
ciency. The  grumblings  of  machine  men  in  Pennsylvania,  Indi- 
ana, and  Illinois  that  they  wanted  success  not  Seward,  and  that 
they  would  be  reluctant  to  spend  time  and  money  in  a  hopeless 
canvass  if  the  radical  New  Yorker  were  chosen,  had  perhaps 
turned  the  scale  for  Lincoln's  nomination.  Alas! — with  machine 
politics  had  come  the  slow  contagion  of  the  world's  stain,  and 
not  everyone  in  Chicago  was  ready  to  lead  the  party  to  rarefied 
heights. 

Two  years  more,  in  fact,  and  one  delegate  from  Rhode 
Island,  James  F.  Simmons,  would  resign  from  the  Senate  in 
disgrace;  he  had  sold  his  influence.  Fifteen  years  more,  and  one 
of  Lincoln's  seconders,  Columbus  Delano  of  Ohio,  would  re- 
sign as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  fire;  he  was  woefully 
lacking  in  high  ideals  of  public  service.  William  Allen  White 
tells  us  in  Masks  in  a  F  age  ant  that  when  Benjamin  Harrison 
took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  in  1881  David  Davis,  an  honest  man 
with  a  sense  of  humor,  stood  beside  him,  and  as  fellow-senators 
came  in,  Davis  called  them  off  as  Adam  had  named  the  animals. 
In  succession  came  the  jackal,  the  vulture,  the  sheepkilling  dog, 
the  gorilla,  the  crocodile,  the  turkey-gobbler,  and  the  old 
clucking  hen.  As  one  hulking  Westerner  swung  by,  coarse, 
devious,  insolent,  Davis  pointed  at  him  and  exclaimed:  "A  wolf, 
sir;  a  damned  hungry,  skulking,  cowardly  wolf,  sir."  This  was 
in  an  era,  all  too  soon  after  Civil  War,  when  the  interests  which 
elected  senators  had  altered  Lincoln's  famous  definition  of 
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democracy,  as  Henry  Adams  wrote,  to  read:  "Government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  Senate";  the  era  in  which 
John  J.  Ingalls  remarked  that  civic  purity  was  but  an  iridescent 
dream.  If  we  assert  that  an  impressive  body  of  statesmen  en- 
tered with  Lincoln,  we  must  in  all  candor  admit  that  some  of 
Ali  Baba's  forty  thieves  entered  with  them. 

But  the  statesmen  predominated,  and  even  delegates  like 
William  B.  Allison  of  Iowa  and  "Pig-Iron"  Kelley  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, later  a  little  dubious,  seemed  in  that  bright  dawn  momen- 
tarily apparaled  in  celestial  light.  What  other  convention  has 
shown  so  many  able  men?  What  other  has  unfolded  so  bright 
a  reform  banner?  "Our  republican  robe,"  Lincoln  had  said  in 
his  Peoria  speech  of  1854,  "is  soiled  and  trailed  in  the  dust." 
The  men  in  Chicago  felt  summoned  to  lift  it  and  purify  it. 
Their  idealism  was  none  the  worse  for  being  associated  with 
practical  measures  for  the  regeneration  of  the  nation.  They 
meant  to  contain  slavery  within  strict  bounds,  until  that  blot 
could  be  expunged;  to  give  industry  and  enterprise  new  oppor- 
tunities through  a  homestead  law;  to  lift  the  level  of  education 
by  land  grants  for  colleges;  to  encourage  manufactures  by 
reasonable  protective  tariffs;  and  to  stand  firm  in  protection  of 
the  rights  of  all  immigrants.  All  these  aims  but  one,  the  college 
land-grant  law,  were  stated  in  their  platform.  All  were  given 
force  by  the  spirit  of  the  convention;  the  belief  of  the  great 
majority  of  delegates  that  they  had  a  purifying  and  regenerat- 
ing mission.  They  agreed  with  Lincoln,  who  had  warned  Re- 
publicans the  previous  year  in  Chicago  that  in  this  mission  they 
must  not  turn  to  right  or  left.  "Remember,"  he  had  said,  "how 
long  you  have  been  in  setting  out  on  the  true  course;  how  long 
you  have  been  in  getting  your  neighbors  to  understand  and 
believe  as  you  now  do.  Stand  by  your  principles;  stand  by  your 
guns,  and  victory,  complete  and  permanent  is  sure  at  last." 

Yet  after  all,  the  central  result  in  Chicago  was  not  the 
compacting  and  strengthening  of  the  Republican  Party,  the 
enhancement  of  Northwestern  prestige,  the  introduction  to 
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national  affairs  of  a  brilliant  new  body  of  leaders,  or  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  broad  program  of  legislation.  It  was  the  selection 
of  Lincoln,  the  man  who  had  done  most  to  define  and  clarify 
the  central  issue  of  the  time. 

Many  disconsolate  Easterners  felt  that  in  rejecting  Seward 
and  choosing  Lincoln  the  young  party  had  turned  from  a 
statesman  of  fixed  principle  to  a  prairie  politician;  that,  in 
Murat  Halstead's  words,  presumed  availability  had  triumphed 
over  established  preeminence  in  intellect  and  conviction.  Even 
Isaac  N.  Arnold,  once  president  of  this  Society,  in  his  life  of 
Lincoln  writes  that  the  proved  leader  who  had  made  many 
enemies  was  set  aside  for  an  unproved  man  who  had  made 
none.  This  view  overlooks  the  central  reason  why  Lincoln's 
nomination  was  both  possible  and  logical.  It  was  because  he 
had  done  more  than  any  man  to  define  and  expound  the  main 
doctrine  on  which  the  party  now  stood.  This  doctrine  was 
that  the  nation  could  not  indefinitely  remain  half -slave  and  half- 
free;  that  the  time  had  come  to  face  courageously  the  problem 
of  making  it  all  free — the  old  compromises  and  evasions  must 
be  cast  aside;  and  that  as  the  first  step  in  accomplishing  this 
result,  the  nation  must  decide  that  "the  further  spread  of  slav- 
ery should  be  arrested,  and  it  should  be  placed  where  the  public 
mind  should  rest  in  the  belief  of  its  ultimate  extinction." 

Lincoln,  we  repeat,  had  done  far  more  than  Seward,  Chase, 
or  Bates,  to  make  plain  that  the  hour  had  struck  for  America 
to  stop  drifting  and  choose  a  planned  future  road;  that  the  only 
conceivable  course  was  one  which  pronounced  slavery  a  limited 
and  temporary,  not  a  national  and  enduring,  institution;  and 
that  when  the  republic  accepted  this  view,  when  it  reached  and 
passed  the  crisis  therein  involved,  its  leaders  could  sit  down 
and  calmly  decide  how  and  when  and  where  slavery  should  be 
ended.  This  was  the  doctrine  on  which  the  Republican  Party 
now  took  its  stand,  and  it  was  logical  that  the  leader  who  had 
most  unflinchingly  asserted  it  should  be  the  nominee. 

Few  men  at  the  time,  as  Isaac  Arnold  writes,  had  the  faint- 
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est  idea  of  the  terrible  ordeal  of  war  just  ahead.  Few  could 
guess  at  the  firmness  with  which,  when  the  crisis  came,  Lincoln 
would  insist  in  maintaining  his  doctrine — "take  not  one  back- 
ward step";  at  the  energy  with  which  he  would  nerve  the 
Northern  people  to  their  task — "Fellow-citizens,  nxe  cannot 
escape  history.  .  .  .  The  fiery  trial  through  which  we  pass, 
will  light  us  down,  in  honor  or  dishonor,  to  the  latest  gener- 
ation"; at  the  eloquence  with  which  he  would  lift  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen:  "Thanks  to  all.  For  the  great  republic — for 
the  principle  it  lives  by,  and  keeps  alive — for  man's  vast  future 
— thanks  to  all."  Yet  if  the  delegates  who  nominated  him  had 
taken  the  pains  to  look  into  his  writings,  they  could  have  seen 
that  here  was  a  man  animated  by  a  solemn  passion.  It  was  a 
passion  for  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
enlarged  to  a  universality  which  Locke  and  Jefferson  had  never 
stated;  for  he  believed  that  the  affirmation  that  all  men  are  born 
free  and  equal  really  applied  to  all  men  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places. 

"Our  reliance  is  the  love  of  liberty  which  God  has  planted 
in  our  bosoms,"  he  had  said  at  Edwardsville  in  this  state.  "Our 
defense  is  the  spirit  which  prizes  liberty  as  the  heritage  of  all 
men,  in  all  lands  everywhere."  The  founders  of  the  nation, 
as  he  said  in  his  debates  with  Douglas,  believed  that  it  must 
struggle  constantly  to  improve  itself.  "They  meant  to  set  up 
a  standard  for  a  free  society,  which  should  be  familiar  to  all, 
and  revered  by  all;  constantly  looked  to,  constantly  labored 
for,  and  even  though  never  perfectly  attained,  constantly  ap- 
proximated, and  therefore  constantly  spreading  and  deepening 
its  influence  and  augmenting  the  happiness  and  value  of  life 
to  all  people  of  all  colors  everywhere."  He  believed  that  it  was 
by  participation  in  this  democratic  struggle  that  men  best  de- 
veloped themselves. 

On  the  morrow  of  the  convention  party  leaders  began 
their  pilgrimages  to  Springfield;  and  those  who  went  percep- 
tively began  to  comprehend  the  stature  of  their  new  candidate. 
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One  pilgrim  was  John  A.  Andrew.  "You  ask  me  what  Lincoln 
is  like,"  he  reported  to  a  Massachusetts  audience  on  his  return. 
"My  eyes  were  never  visited  with  a  vision  of  a  human  face,  in 
which  more  transparent  honesty  and  more  benignant  kindli- 
ness were  combined  with  more  .  .  .  intellect  and  firmness.  I 
would  trust  my  case  with  the  honesty  and  with  the  intellect 
and  with  the  heart  and  with  the  brains  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
a  lawyer;  and  I  would  trust  my  country's  cause  in  the  care  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  its  chief  magistrate,  while  the  wind  blows 
and  the  water  runs."  A  characteristically  fervid  statement! 
But  time  proved  it  valid.  Time  also  vindicated  the  other  dele- 
gate, an  opponent  of  Lincoln,  who  after  talking  with  him  in 
Springfield  remarked  to  Carl  Schurz:  "Sir,  we  might  have 
done  a  more  daring  thing,  but  we  certainly  could  not  have 
done  a  better  thing."  And  time  proved  the  truth  of  what 
Emerson  was  to  say  a  few  days  after  Lincoln's  death:  "His 
occupying  the  chair  of  state  was  a  triumph  of  the  good  sense 
of  mankind,  and  of  the  public  conscience.  .  .  .  Rarely  was 
man  so  fitted  to  the  event." 
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NEW  MEN 


Adams,  Henry  Brooks  (i 838-1 91 8).  Great-grandson  of  John 
Adams,  grandson  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  son  of  Charles  Fran- 
cis Adams,  Minister  to  England  during  the  Civil  War;  author 
of  History  of  the  United  States  from  1801  to  1817,  Mont- 
Saint-Michel  and  Chartres,  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams. 

Adams,  John  Quincy  (1767-1848).  President  of  the  United 
States,    1825-29;   Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

1831-48. 

Allison,  William  Boyd  (1829-1908).  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  Iowa,  1863-71;  United  States  Senator, 
1872-1908. 

Andrew,  John  Albion  (1818-1867).  Lawyer;  anti-slavery 
leader;  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  1861-66. 

Arnold,  Isaac  Newton  (18 15-1884).  Lawyer;  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Illinois,  1861-65;  author  of 
Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln;  president  of  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society  from  1876  until  his  death. 

Baker,  Edward  Dickinson  (1811-1861).  Representative  from 
Illinois,  Senator  from  Oregon.  A  Mexican  War  veteran,  Baker 
raised  a  regiment  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  He  was 
killed  at  Ball's  Bluff,  Va.,  Oct.  21,  1861. 

Banks,  Nathaniel  Prentiss  (181 6-1 894) .  Representative  from 
Massachusetts,  1853-57,  and  for  several  terms  after  the  Civil 
War;  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  1857-61;  Major  General  of 
Volunteers,  1861-65. 
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Bates,  Edward  (1793-1869).  St.  Louis  lawyer;  conservative 
contender  for  the  Republican  nomination  in  i860;  Attorney 
General,  1861-64. 

Blaine,  James  Gillespie  (1 830-1 893).  Representative  from 
Maine,  1863-76;  Senator,  1876-81;  Garfield's  Secretary  of 
State;  Republican  candidate  for  President,  1884. 

Blair,  Austin  (18 18-1894).  A  founder  of  the  Republican 
Party;  Governor  of  Michigan,  1861-65;  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  1867-73. 

Blanchard,  Jonathan  (1811-1892).  Presbyterian  clergyman; 
president  of  Knox  College,  1845-57;  president  of  Wheaton 
College,  1860-82. 

Boutwell,  George  Sew  all  (18 18-1905).  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts,   1851-52;  Member   of  Congress,    1863-69;   Senator, 

1873-77. 

Bowles,  Samuel  (182 6- 1878).  Editor  of  the  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  Republican  from  1844  until  his  death. 

Bragg,  Edward  Stuyvesant  (1827-19 12).  Entered  the  Civil 
War  as  a  Captain  of  Volunteers;  discharged  1865  as  a  Briga- 
dier General.  Democratic  Representative  from  Wisconsin, 
1877-83,  1885-87.  In  the  diplomatic  service  (Mexico,  Cuba, 
China),  1888-1906. 

Breese,  Sidney  (1 800-1 878).  Senator  from  Illinois,  1843-49; 
Illinois  circuit  court  judge  eight  years;  judge  of  the  Illinois 
Supreme  Court  twenty-three  years. 

Browning,  Orville  Hickman  (1 806-1881).  Lawyer  of  Quin- 
cy,  Illinois;  successor  (by  Lincoln's  appointment)  to  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  in  the  Senate,  1861-63;  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
1866-69. 

Bryant,  William  Cullen  (1 794-1 878).  Editor  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  1829  until  his  death;  author  of  "Thanatop- 
sis,"  "To  a  Waterfowl,"  and  other  poems  of  high  quality. 
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Buchanan,  James  (i  791- 1868).  President  of  the  United  States, 
1857-61. 

Burlingame,  Anson  (1820-1870).  Representative  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, 1855-61;  Minister  to  China,  1861-67. 

Cameron,  Simon  (1799-1889).  Banker,  industrialist,  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  1845-49,  1857-61,  1867-77;  Secretary  of 
War,  1861-62;  Minister  to  Russia,  1862-64.  One  of  the  first 
of  the  great  political  bosses. 

Carr,  Clark  Ezra  (1836-19 19).  Lawyer,  politician,  post- 
master at  Galesburg,  Illinois,  1861-85.  Author  of  The  lllini,  a 
Story  of  the  Prairies,  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

Cartter,  David  Kellogg  (18 12-1887).  Lawyer,  politician,  Rep- 
resentative from  Ohio,  1849-53;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  1863-87. 

Cartwright,  Peter  (1785-1872).  Methodist  circuit-rider;  de- 
feated for  Congress  by  Lincoln  in  1846. 

Chandler,  Zachariah  (18 13-1879).  Wealthy  merchant  and 
capitalist;  a  founder  of  the  Republican  Party;  Radical  Repub- 
lican Senator  from  Michigan,  1857-75. 

Chase,  Salmon  Portland  (1 808-1 873).  Lawyer,  Free-Soil 
Democratic  Senator  from  Ohio,  1849-55;  Governor,  1855-59; 
Republican  Senator,  1860-61;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  1861- 
64;  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  1864-73. 

Coffin,  Charles  Carleton  (1823-96).  Newspaperman;  war 
correspondent  of  the  Boston  Journal;  author  of  many  Civil 
War  books,  travel  accounts,  and  juveniles. 

Cook,  Burton  Chauncey  (18 19-1894).  Ottawa,  Illinois,  law- 
yer and  politician  who  seconded  the  nomination  of  Lincoln  at 
Chicago  in  i860  and  nominated  him  at  Baltimore  in  1864. 
Representative  from  Illinois,  1865-71. 

Corwin,  Thomas  (1794- 1865).  Ohio  lawyer  and  state  legis- 
lator; Whig  Member  of  Congress,  1831-40;  Governor  of  Ohio, 
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1840-42;  United  States  Senator,  1845-50;  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  1850-53;  Member  of  Congress,  1859-61;  Minister  to 
Mexico,  1861-64. 

Curtin,  Andrew  Gregg  (1 817-1894).  Lawyer;  served  as  Sec- 
retary of  Pennsylvania  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion before  his  election  as  Governor  in  1861.  Minister  to  Rus- 
sia, 1869-72;  Democratic  Member  of  Congress,  1881-87. 

Curtis,  George  William  (1 824-1 902).  The  leading  intel- 
lectual of  the  Republican  Party;  one-time  resident  of  Brook 
Farm,  author,  editor  (of  Putnam's  Monthly,  Harpefs  Weekly, 
and  "The  Easy  Chair"  in  Harper's  Magazine);  famous  also  as 
an  orator. 

Davis,  David  (18 15-1886).  Judge  of  the  Illinois  Eighth  Judi- 
cial Circuit,  1848-62;  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  1862-77;  United  States  Senator  from  Illinois,  1877-83. 

Delano,  Columbus  (1 809-1 896).  Member  of  Congress  from 
Ohio,  1845-47,  1865-69;  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
1869-70;  Secretary  of  the  Interior  through  five  fraud-ridden 
years.  "Probably  personally  honest,"  but  "woefully  lacking  in 
high  ideals  of  public  service."  Diet.  Am.  Biog. 

Eggleston,  Edward  (1 837-1902).  Novelist,  clergyman,  editor, 
historian.  In  his  novel,  The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster  (1871),  he 
used  his  Indiana  boyhood  and  youth  to  advantage;  The  Gray- 
sons  (1888)  has  a  central  Illinois  background. 

Evarts,  William  Maxwell  ( 18 18- 1 901).  Leader  of  the  New 
York  bar;  stanch  opponent  of  slavery  and  civic  corruption. 
In  the  impeachment  trial  of  Andrew  Johnson  (for  the  de- 
fense), in  the  Geneva  Arbitration  of  1871-72  (counsel  for  the 
U.S.),  and  in  the  Hayes-Tilden  election  dispute  (chief  counsel 
for  the  Republican  Party),  he  proved  that  in  his  profession  he 
had  no  peer. 

Frelinghuysen,  Frederick  Theodore  (18 17-1885).  Lawyer 
and  jurist;  Attorney  General  of  New  Jersey,  1861-66;  United 
States  Senator,  1866-69,  1871—77;  Secretary  of  State,  1881-85. 
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Fremont,  John  Charles  (1813-1891).  Army  officer,  western 
explorer,  first  Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  1856; 
Major  General  of  Volunteers,  1861-64;  Governor  of  Arizona 
Territory,  1878-81.  In  the  Civil  War  and  afterward  he  failed 
to  realize  the  promise  of  his  early  manhood. 

Giddings,  Joshua  Reed  (i  795-1 864).  Militant  abolitionist  and 
Congressman  from  the  Western  Reserve  district  of  Ohio, 
1838-59;  Consul  General  to  the  British  North  American  Prov- 
inces, 1861-64. 

Greeley,  Horace  (1811-1872).  Founder  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  (1841)  and  its  editor  until  his  death.  Presidential  can- 
didate of  the  Liberal  Republicans  and  Democrats,  1872. 

Grimes,  James  Wilson  (18 16-1872).  Lawyer;  Governor  of 
Iowa,  1854-58;  United  States  Senator,  1859-69. 

Grinnell,  Josiah  Bushnell  (1821-1891).  Clergyman,  aboli- 
tionist, agriculturalist.  He  founded  Grinnell  College,  and 
served  two  terms  (1863-67)  as  a  Congressman  from  Iowa. 

Grinnell,  A4oses  Hicks  (1 803-1 877).  New  York  merchant, 
ship-owner,  banker,  philanthropist.  "On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  he  unhesitatingly  championed  the  Union  cause, 
joined  the  Union  defense  Committee,  and  rendered  great  serv- 
ices, financial  and  otherwise,  to  the  administration."  Diet.  Am. 
Biog. 

Halstead,  Murat  (1829-1908).  Journalist  and  author.  He 
reported  all  the  political  conventions  of  i860  for  the  Cin- 
cinnati Commercial.  His  dispatches,  reprinted  in  book  form 
with  the  title,  Caucuses  of  i860,  are  a  classic  of  American 
journalism. 

Harrison,  Benjamin  (1833-1901).  President  of  the  United 
States,  1889-93. 

Harrison,  William  Henry  (1 773-1 841).  President  of  the 
United  States,  March  4,  1841  to  April  4,  1841. 
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Hood,  Humphrey  H.  (182 3- 1903).  Physician,  Litchfield, 
Illinois.  An  ardent  supporter  of  Lincoln,  he  enlisted  in  the 
117th  Illinois  Infantry  as  Surgeon,  and  later  was  placed  in 
charge  of  a  military  hospital  at  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Hyer,  Tom  (18 19-1864).  Son  of  Jacob  Hyer,  regarded  as 
America's  first  champion  prize-fighter.  "Tom  Hyer  fought  a 
few  times  in  1840,  once  in  1841,  beat  Yankee  Sullivan  of  the 
British  Isles  in  1849,  and  that  was  his  last  fight."  Menke,  En- 
cyclopedia of  Sports. 

Ingalls,  John  James  (183 3-1900).  Held  several  offices  in 
Kansas  before  the  Civil  War,  in  which  he  served  as  Major  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel.  U.  S.  Senator  from  Kansas,  1873-91. 

Jackson,  Andrew  (1 767-1 845).  President  of  the  United 
States,  1829-37. 

Judd,  Norman  Buel  (181 5-1878).  Chicago  lawyer  and  Re- 
publican leader;  Minister  to  Prussia,  1861-65;  Member  of  Con- 
gress, 1867-71. 

Kelley,  William  Darrah  (18 14-1890).  Pennsylvania  Con- 
gressman, 1861-90.  In  Congress  "he  labored  so  assiduously 
for  high  duties,  especially  on  iron  and  steel,  that  his  colleagues 
called  him  Tig  Iron.'  "  Diet.  Am.  Biog. 

King,  Preston  (1 806-1 865).  Lawyer;  Democratic  Congress- 
man from  New  York,  1843-47,  1849—53  i  Republican  Senator, 
1857-63. 

Koerner,  Gust ave  Philipp  (1 809-1 896).  German  liberal  who 
came  to  the  United  States  and  settled  at  Belleville,  Illinois, 
after  the  unsuccessful  Frankfurt  revolt  of  1833.  A  distin- 
guished lawyer,  he  served  as  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Illinois, 
1852-56,  and  Minister  to  Spain,  1862-64. 

Lane,  Henry  Smith  (1811-1881).  Whig  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  1838-43;  veteran  of  the  Mexican 
War;  chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Convention  of 
1856.  Elected  Governor  of  Indiana  in  i860,  he  resigned  after 
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two  days  in  office  to  accept  election  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  in  which  he  served  from  1861  to  1867. 

Lovejoy,  Elijah  Parish  (1802- 18 37).  Presbyterian  clergyman 
and  anti-slavery  editor,  first  at  St.  Louis,  later  at  Alton,  Illinois. 
Murdered  while  trying  to  prevent  a  pro-slavery  mob  from 
destroying  a  new  printing  press. 

McLean,  John  (1 785-1861).  Congressman  from  Ohio,  181 3— 
16;  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States,  1823-29;  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  1829-61. 

Medill,  Joseph  (1823-99).  Journalist  in  Coshocton  and  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  until  the  winter  of  1854-55,  when  he  purchased 
an  interest  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  with  which  he  was  asso- 
ciated for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Morgan,  Edward  Denison  (1811-1883).  Wealthy  merchant, 
banker,  and  philanthropist;  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  1856-64,  1872-76;  Governor  of  New  York, 
1859-62;  United  States  Senator,  1863-69. 

Morton,  Oliver  Perry  (182 3-1 877).  Governor  of  Indiana, 
1861-66;  United  States  Senator,  1867-77.  "The  ablest  and 
most  energetic  of  the  war  governors  of  the  Western  States." 
James  Ford  Rhodes. 

Oglesby,  Richard  James  (1 824-1 899).  Major  General  of  Vol- 
unteers in  the  Civil  War;  three  times  Governor  of  Illinois 
(1865-69,  1873 — for  ten  days,  1885-89);  United  States  Sena- 
tor, 1873-79. 

Palmer,  John  McAuley  (18 17-1900).  Major  General  of 
Volunteers  in  the  Civil  War;  Republican  Governor  of  Illinois, 
1869-73;  Democratic  Senator  from  Illinois,  1891-97;  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  of  the  Gold  Democrats  for  President,  1896. 

Raymond,  Henry  Jarvis  (1 820-1 869).  After  ten  years  on 
Horace  Greeley's  New  York  Tribune  and  James  Watson 
Webbs'  New  York  Courier  &  Enquirer,  Raymond  established 
the  New  York  Times  ( 185 1 ),  which  he  owned  and  edited  until 
his  death. 
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Reeder,  Andrew  Horatio  (1807- 1864).  Pennsylvania  lawyer; 
Governor  of  Kansas  Territory,  June  29,    1854  to  July   28, 

1855.  Though  appointed  as  a  Democrat,  he  took  an  independ- 
ent course  which  led  to  his  dismissal  and  to  his  affiliation  with 
the  Republican  Party. 

Schurz,  Carl  (1 829-1906).  German  liberal  and  revolutionary 
who  escaped  from  Germany  after  the  Revolution  of  1848-49. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1852,  settled  in  Wisconsin  in 

1856,  and  immediately  became  an  ardent  Republican.  Minister 
to  Spain,  1861-62;  Major  General  of  Volunteers,  1862-65; 
United  States  Senator  from  Missouri,  1869-75;  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  1877-81. 

Seward,  William  Henry  (1 801-1872).  Governor  of  New 
York,  1838-42;  United  States  Senator,  1849-61;  Secretary  of 
State,  1861-69. 

Sheahan,  James  Washington  (d.  1883).  Chicago  journalist; 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Times,  1854-60,  and  stanch  supporter  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas;  editor  of  the  Chicago  Morning  Post, 
1860-65;  on  Chicago  Tribune  editorial  staff,  1865-83. 

Simmons,  James  Fowler  (1795-1864).  Rhode  Island  manu- 
facturer; United  States  Senator,  1841-47,  1857-62. 

Smith,  Caleb  Blood  (1 808-1 864).  Indiana  lawyer;  member  of 
the  Indiana  House  of  Representatives,  1833-37,  1840-41;  Con- 
gressman from  Indiana,  1843-49;  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
1861-62. 

Stevens,  Thaddeus  (1792- 1868).  Pennsylvania  lawyer  and 
manufacturer;  Congressman  from  Pennsylvania,  1849-53,  1859— 
68.  As  a  Radical  Republican,  he  was  often  a  bitter  opponent 
of  Lincoln. 

Sumner,  Charles  (1811-1874).  Boston  intellectual,  orator, 
and  abolitionist;  United  States  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
1851-74.  Brutally  beaten,  May  22,  1856,  by  Representative 
Preston  Brooks  of  South  Carolina  for  a  grossly  intemperate 
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attack  on  Brooks's  uncle,  Senator  Andrew  P.  Butler,  and  the 
State  of  South  Carolina. 

Thayer,  Eli  (18 19-1899).  Massachusetts  educator;  founder 
of  the  Emigrant  Aid  Company  (to  support  free-soil  settlers  in 
Kansas  Territory).  Republican  Member  of  Congress,  1857-61. 

Trumbull,  Lyman  (18 13-1896).  Justice  of  the  Illinois  Su- 
preme Court,  1848-55;  elected  United  States  Senator,  through 
Lincoln's  support,  1855;  re-elected  i860  and  1866.  Father  of 
the  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Weed,  Thurlow  (1797-1882).  New  York  journalist  (Albany 
Evening  Journal)-,  Whig,  and  later,  Republican  boss  of  the 
state;  unwavering  friend  and  supporter  of  William  H.  Seward. 

Welles,  Gideon  (1802-1878).  Connecticut  journalist  (Hart- 
ford Times,  Hartford  Evening  Press) ;  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
1861-69. 

Wilmot,  David  (1814-1868).  Pennsylvania  Congressman, 
1 845-5 '  '■>  author  of  the  famous  Proviso  which  would  have  pro- 
hibited slavery  in  any  territory  acquired  as  a  result  of  the 
Mexican  War;  United  States  Senator,  1861-63. 

Wilson,  Henry  (18 12-1875).  Massachusetts  abolitionist;  a 
founder  of  the  Free  Soil  Party,  1848;  United  States  Senator, 
1855-73;  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,   1873-75. 

Yates,  Richard  (18 15-1873).  Member  of  Congress  from  Illi- 
nois, 1851-55;  Governor  of  Illinois,  1861-65;  United  States 
Senator,  1865-71. 
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